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Now, as we have seen already, it is one of the
characteristics of the world as we find it that our
ends are various and that most of the scarce means
at our disposal are capable of alternative applica-
tion. This applies not only to scarce products. It
applies still more to the ultimate factors of produc-
tion. The various kinds of natural resources and
labour can be used for an almost infinite variety of
purposes. The disposition to abstain from consump-
tion in the present releases uses of primary factors
for more than one kind of roundabout process. And,
for this reason, a mere knowledge of existing technique
does not enable us to determine the actual "set" of
the productive apparatus. "We need to know also the
ultimate valuations of the producers and consumers
connected with it. It is out of the interplay of the
given systems of ends on the one side and the material
and technical potentialities on the other, that the
aspects of behaviour which the economist studies are
determined. Only in a world in which all goods were
free goods would technical consideration be the sole
determinants of the satisfaction of given ends. But,
in such a world, by definition, the economic problem
would have ceased to exist.
All this sounds very abstract. But, in fact, it
merely states, in terras of a degree of generality appro-~
priate to the very fundamental questions we are
examining, facts which are well known to all of us.
If we ask the concrete question, why is the production
of such a commodity in such and such an area what
it is, and not something else, our answer is not couched
in terms which, in the first instance, have a technical
implication. Our answer runs in terms of prices and
costs; ard, as every first-year student knows, prices